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gold background. The doorways, as in the 
church in that day, are hung with textiles 
of characteristic Byzantine pattern, sug- 
gested by the hangings appearing in the 
mosaics in the church of San Vitale at 
Ravenna. 

At the central doorway between the 
church and the narthex, in a shaft of light 
streaming in from an outer doorway, a 
group of noble and priestly figures has been 
placed. It represents the Emperor Justin- 
ian, the Empress Theodora, and their 
train approaching the Patriarch of the 
Greek Church and several priests. To one 
of these Justinian is just handing his golden 
crown that he may enter the nave to wor- 
ship as a man, not as a monarch. The Em- 
press Theodora also will divest herself of 
the insignia of royalty before she enters the 
church itself. Other priests bear a bowl of 
holy water and the Bible. The crucifer 
carries the double cross of Santa Sophia. 

Every detail in the costumes has been 
determined after a careful study of the 
mosaics in Ravenna referred to above, 
which show the emperor and empress and 
their trains, and reference to the reproduc- 
tions in color of Byzantine textiles in 
Ancient Oriental Carpet Patterns after 
Pictures and Originals of the XV and XVI 
Centuries by Lessing. The emperor and 
his followers wear tunics reaching to the 
knees and having decorative bands and 
squares of woven ornament. Over these 
are thrown semicircular cloaks fastened 
on the right shoulder with a gold fibula. 
On each cloak large panels of woven orna- 
ment appear on the front and back. The 
cloaks of the emperor and empress are of a 
rich red, the royal purple. 

By introducing into the principal church 
of the Byzantine Empire a group including 
the emperor himself, the builder of the 
church and the lawgiver of his day, a note 
of historic realism is struck which makes the 
model more entertaining, instructive, and 
stimulating to the student of the history of 
art. 

PROGRESSIVENESS 

I HE twelfth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Museums, con- 
vened at the American Museum of Natural 



History and this museum on May 21-23, 
was in point of numbers the most success- 
ful yet held and in the interest and reach of 
the papers presented unusually stimu- 
lating. To record in any adequate fashion 
all the papers of interest is manifestly im- 
possible within the limits of a brief note; 
we can only jot down two impressions 
gained by one museum worker. 

First, through the programme listened to 
at the Metropolitan Museum on Tuesday — 
both the session on Methods of Display in 
Museums of Art and that on The Producer 
and the Museum — palpitated one dominant 
note, the recognition of the mutual de- 
pendence of art museum, shop, manufac- 
turer, craftsman, artist, and trade press 
upon one another, and their common re- 
sponsibility toward the same public. This 
was indicated at the start by the list of 
speakers, which included among others 
museum officials, • representatives of such 
firms as The Gorham Company and B. 
Altman and Company, such a recognized 
spokesman for the museum visitor as Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, a well-known 
manufacturer, and men associated with the 
trade press. 1 1 was illustrated in Frederick 
A. Hoffman's discussion of Window Dress- 
ing, in which he made clear that a knowledge 
of the same artistic principles that the 
curator uses in installing his exhibition is 
essential to the successful performance of 
the task of the window dresser, and that 
his work may be justly termed an art. 
It was emphasized again in the truly re- 
markable figures given by Miss Adelaide 
Hasse of the New York Public Library in 
her paper on The Extent of the Trade 
Press and driven home by the following 
speaker, J. P. Rome, secretary of the Art in 
Trades Club, in his discussion of The Func- 
tions of the Trade Press, which, he said, 
was a medium between the museum on the 
one hand and the trade, and ultimately 
the people, on the other. That the trade 
press is a real factor in the success of the 
museum of art, no one could question 
after hearing these illuminating papers. 

Secondly, at the session held on Wed- 
nesday morning at the American Museum 
of Natural History, a session planned by a 
museum instructor and devoted to the 
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problems of museum instruction, the 
breadth of vision of this class of museum 
workers and their capacity for detail in 
carrying out far-reaching plans were un- 
mistakably manifested. Under the title, 
Aesthetic Standards and Commercial Ten- 
dencies in Art Education, Homer E. 
Keyes of Dartmouth College in a paper 
brimming with wit showed the reason- 
ableness of the public school teacher's 
giving his pupils references to definite 
parts of the museum collection for the 
preparation of his assignment, just as to- 
day he gives references to books in the 
public library. Mrs. Agnes L. Vaughan 
of the Metropolitan Museum spoke con- 
vincingly on Correlation of Instruction in 
Museums. In her own words, her proposal 
was that "the instructors in the different 
kinds of museums in a community should 
collaborate in preparing a course of study 
in their museums that would fit into school 
work, and would relate the different parts 
of the study in such a manner that the pupil 
might realize the unity as well as the vari- 
ety of man's interests. . . . Such 
study might help to instill a sense of the 
dignity of labor as well as the glory of cre- 
ative achievement, the satisfaction of 
work in spite of the drudgery of modern 
industry." Miss Delia I. Griffin of the 
Children's Museum in Boston told what 
has already been done and suggested what 
might be accomplished in the Exchange 
of Material for Educational Work between 
different museums, in this way placing the 
peculiar advantages of each museum at the 
disposition of all the others. The two 
following papers — The Museum's Part in 
the Making of Americans by Mrs. Laura 
W. L. Scales, docent in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, and Americanization through 
Drama with Aid of Museums by Miss 
Lotta A. Clark of the Boston Normal 
School — were two chapters of the same 
story, a true story with a Bostonian setting. 
A serious attempt has there been made on 
behalf of the foreign-born residents to build 
a bridge through the aid of art and drama 
between the old life of the immigrant and 
the new, and thus to bring together the 
varied elements of our modern city popula- 
tion in a patriotism that recognizes our 



indebtedness to other countries, that ap- 
preciates our common heritage of art and 
literature, and that knows our American 
history and ideals. 

W. E. H. 

THE PUBLIC AND THE EXHIB- 
ITIONS OF A MUSEUM 1 

MUSEUMS of Fine Art have given a 
great deal of time and thought to the ex- 
hibition of works of art in such a way that 
they can be best seen; but they have ap- 
parently given little time and thought to 
the exhibition of them in such a way that 
they can be most enjoyed. They have 
failed to recognize in any marked degree 
that the imprint of a work of art depends 
not only on the object itself, but on what 
may be called the receptivity of the be- 
holder, that is, on his physical, mental, 
and emotional condition. They have 
failed indeed to adjust themselves to the 
fact that a form of exhibition which pre- 
sently renders a visitor tired in mind and 
body will bore him, while a form which 
retains to the full his vitality may make 
him reluctant to leave and eager to return. 

The difference between exhibiting an 
object in such a way that it can be best 
seen, and exhibiting it in such a way that 
it can be most enjoyed, may well be a 
radical difference in theory; yet it calls 
for an amplification rather than a revolu- 
tionary change in arrangement. It calls 
not only for good light, but for an arrange- 
ment that shall give the greatest spiritual 
joy in the object shown, so that it may 
not only be seen by the eyes, but be felt 
by the heart. It amounts indeed to an 
intensive development of enjoyment in 
works of art already owned; and if it 
attains in any substantial degree what it 
attempts it will certainly far more than 
justify its cost. 

In considering this matter it should be 
borne in mind that every museum has the 
limitations of a public institution. It 
must exhibit many forms of art to develop 

1 Reprinted, with permission, from the Report 
of the President of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, Morris Gray, in the Annual Report for 
the Year 1916, pp. 17-22. 
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